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EDITORIALS 


eighteen to twenty thousand delegates to the Atlantic City _ 


l’ RETROSPECT—There’s little doubt that if each one of the 


Food Congress, just ended, would jot down his reaction on 
paper, we would have 18 to 20 thousand different approaches. 
The Editor of this column claims no special powers of observa- 
tion or deduction but having just returned from that huge 
gathering after nine full days (and nights) of association, 
there’s little else on his mind to talk about. 


Looking back, there are several aspects of the convention that 
stand out in bold relief . It was very evident, for instance, that 
in the matter of accommodations the staffs and convention 
committees of the various associations had planned well. Every- 
one seemed fully conscious of the annual difficulties these gentle- 
men face and were deeply appreciative of the excellent per- 
formance this year. Any mention of the convention without hearty 
congratulations to this group would be a gross injustice. The 
Atlantic City hotel and convention officials too, are not to be 
overlooked in passing out the honors. There was noted a very 
evident change in sentiment among those who previously have 
been decidedly against Atlantic City as a convention site. 


BETTER SENTIMENT—Speaking of sentiment, there was 
no denying a steadily increasing confidence in canner circles as 
the convention progressed. Many canners told the writer and 
other members of our staff, that they didn’t come to the conven- 
tion to sell, because convention business usually involved bar- 
gains and they weren’t interested in bargains. Those with 
whom we talked, who had sold, did so at or above last week’s 
market and were well satisfied. 


Down in the Convention Hall, exhibitors were surprised at 
the interest shown—and at the business done. CMSA Secre- 
tary Gorsline reports that there were some 8500 registrations 
in the three and one half days, representing approximately 3000 
anners, preservers, picklers, freezers and brokers, and 450 
zrocers. There were 68 visitors from Canada and 37 from 
overseas. Visitors were loud in their praise of these firms who 
spared no expense in presenting a show unequalled in attractive 
presentation of the latest equipment, supplies and _ services 
needed by the food packer. Here, too, hearty congratulations 
“re in order, 


While we’re handing out the roses let’s not overlook the NCA 
technical sessions, both on canning problems and raw products. 
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Both Doctors Cameron and Mahoney presented programs that 
will be remembered for a long while. 


OBJECTIONS—Of course, there were objections. Canners 
demonstrated their objections to the general sessions by not 
attending despite the appearance of outstanding speakers. 
What’s the reason? Had they gone home? Don’t think so. 
CMSA attendance figures belie that. The writer sensed an 
underlying sentiment for a minimum of formal meetings. In 
a convention of this size there is just too much going on to 
attract the delegates into the big tent. And these side shows 
are all important. Another year it might be a good move to 
wrap the feature show up in one day so that delegates might 
have additional time for personal business in between the tech- 
nical sessions. An overdose is just as harmful as no medicine 
at all. The brokers, with a half day session and maximum 
attendance, demonstrated the logic of that type of thinking. 


There is another factor that might have had a bearing on 
attendance. Convention or no convention, there are still a good 
many people who like to go to church on Sunday. They also like 
to rest, and are opposed to work in any shape or form on the 
Sabbath. 


That brings us to objection No. 2. Despite the fact that 
canners were pleased with the opportunity of conferring with 
their brokers without distraction, of attending the production 
sessions and leisurely visiting the machinery and supplies ex- 
hibit; Despite the fact that hotel accommodations came closer 
to pleasing everyone than ever before, there was a good bit of 
talk that the entire show was stretched out too long. It’s that 
second week-end that gets the boys down. The idea that canners 
can send their sales personnel to confer with brokers the first 
half and their production personnel the second half, is 
based on a false premise. With but a few exceptions, the indus- 
try just isn’t made up that way. In point of numbers the indus- 
try is composed largely of firms that come under the head of 
“small business” where the owner or owners have a finger in 
all phases of the business. Objection No. 2 then can be over- 
come by getting back on the traditional Sunday to Friday basis. 


Just one more objection heard frequently. Why were the 
wholesalers stuck on the tail end? They logically belonged up 
in the sales end of the week. Brokers can see their buyers at 
home, of course. Could it be the brokers feel they can’t handle 
buyer and seller together? 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


PREVENTION OF INSECT CONTAMINATION OF 
CANNED TOMATOES 


Violation of Section 402(a) (3) of the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act has recently cause Federal Regulatory Officials to condemn 
and destroy shipments of canned tomatoes purported to contain 
“fly eggs and larvae.” Civil action against such adulterated mer- 
chandise serves as a warning to either remove the conditions 
responsible for the adulteration or suffer financial loss and pos- 
sible criminal prosecution. Confronting the industry, therefore, 
is a problem that calls for very careful planning in preparing 
for the coming canning season. 


It is conceded that the greatest difficulty rests in the “condi- 
tion of the raw stock” but the fact must not be overlooked that 
a partial share in the responsibility lies in the “preparation” 
methods employed prior to canning. The two pertinent factors 
will be discussed and suggestions for improvement offered that 
may aid in the ultimate removal of insect adulteration. 


RAW STOCK 


Maturing tomato fruit is a known host for such insects as 
the fruit worm (corn ear worm) pin worm, scavenger fly, vine- 
gar fly and many other insects. The two most worrisome, how- 
ever, are the fruit worm and vinegar fly. The ever presence 
of the vinegar fly often results from injury to the fruit by the 
fruit worm as well as rot, cracked and mechanically damaged 
fruit. This tiny insect lays its eggs in the exposed pulp of the 
injured tomatoes and will develop into small white maggots 
within 24 hours under favorable conditions. Its complete life 
cycle from egg to adult may take as little as 10 days which 
indicates the danger of infestation by this prolific insect. 


The control of tomato damage by insects and plant disease 
is a difficult task. Many insecticides have been recommended 
to reduce insect load but care, too, must be taken to prevent 
excessive harmful spray residues being deposited on the fruit. 


To grow sound raw stock for canning it is necessary (1) to 
plan a spraying or dusting program under the supervision of 
extension service personnel or other specialists versed in disease 
and insect control; (2) to carefully supervise the picking of 
fruit and to stress the picking of only sound, ripe fruit and to 
remove all rotted and badly cracked fruit from the field to avoid 
further breeding; (3) to make prompt delivery of the raw stock 
in order to maintain quality. 


PREPARATION OF THE RAW STOCK 


The packing of fancy and extra standard quality canned 
tomatoes depends largely upon the receipt of well colored, sound 
raw stock. Standard quality is produced when the tomatoes are 
of poor color, or over ripe and softened to the extent that ex- 
cessive trimming is required whereby the wholeness character- 
istic is lowered. Usually where excessive trimming is necessary 


there are possibilities that eggs and other insect fragments are 
present in the remaining portion of the fruit to be canned, par- 
ticularly since it has been shown that rotted and badly cracked 
fruit are carriers of insect materials. 


Methods of handling and preparing the raw stock for canning 
varies considerably in the industry. Experience has shown, 
however, that the following procedure will greatly enhance the 
removal of insect adulteration and therefore is to be recom- 
mended: 


1—Purchase raw stock either on a federal graded basis or by 
means of a factory grade designed to obtain high quality 
fruit. 


2—Premium for top quality should be paid in order to encour- 
age growers to pick only sound, ripe fruit. Sound fruit 
connotes efficiency in preparation as well as in volume 
production. 


3—At no time should deliveries of raw stock be accepted that 
contain more than 5 per cent of rotted or badly cracked 
fruit. Invariably when a shortage of fruit occurs the 
tendency is to purchase raw stock containing higher per- 
centages of culls. This results in overloading the sorters 
and trimmers who prepare the fruit for canning and in- 
creases the danger of infested fruit entering the finished 
product. 


4—Sorting of the fruit prior to washing will eliminate bad 
fruit and will enable faster trimming and peeling. Cracked 
fruit that may contain insects can be detected more easily 
before than after washing. Tomatoes rejected by the 
sorters should be removed immediately to prevent breeding, 
of the vinegar fly. 


5—The fruit, after being properly culled by the sorters, should 
enter efficient washing equipment regulated so that there 
is a sufficient addition of fresh water to remove all dirt. 
This is perhaps one of the most important operations in 
the preparation of the raw stock and is most often over- 
looked. By all means keep the water in this washer con- 
stantly changing. The cleaning operation tends to remove 
surface insects as well as other adhering contaminants 
and requires, therefore, large volumes of water to obtain 
clean fruit. If the raw stock is not of good quality a 
second washing should be utilized as a means of reducing 
the possibility of including insects. This second wash 
should be in water maintained at a temperature ranging 
between 120° -130°F. as such heat treatment will aid ma- 
terially in eliminating larvae and then is to be followed by 
a spray wash to remove surface contamination. As a 
precautionary measure the continuous operation of the 
second washer is highly recommended. 


6—Much of the scalding of the fruit is done with steam. 
Water scalding will aid in further washing of the fruit 
and may help to eliminate insects although there will be 
a tendency to kill larvae that are present in the fruit. 
After leaving the scalder the tomatoes are sprayed with 
cold water which may help to remove surface contamina- 
tion. 


TRIMMING WON’T DO 


7—At this point it is difficult to successfully remove by trim- 
ming the infested fruit that should have been completely 
removed by the sorters. The vinegar and scavenger fly 
larvae penetrate the surface of the fruit and contaminate 
the interior. If trimming is not deep enough to reach the 
contaminated area, insect fragments will be incorporated 
in the finished canned product. Therefore, it becomes 
apparent that the depth of trimming will be reflected in 
the efficient removal of the contaminated portions of the 
fruit and can be responsible for a part of the adulteration. 
It is too hazardous to place full dependence upon the trim- 
ming operation to remove portions of the fruit that might 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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the 1950 Convention Delegates 


By JOHN F. McGOVERN 


President of the National Canners 
Association 


You canners who have always con- 
tended that you are deserving of special 
consideration if not pity, subject as you 
are to the whims of wind and weather, 
drought and floods, blistering heat and 
freezing blasts —too much citrus — too 
much corn—brace yourselves against this 
latest visitation, a canned speech. 

And here’s how it came to pass! 

As the time for the Annual Convention 
approached and my convalescence offered 
little promise of my getting there, I 
chided the doctors for not pushing me 
along the recovery route a little faster. 
I even threatened to have the N.C.A. go 
on record for socialized medicine. 

They merely replied, “You'll have to be 
patient and let nature take its course.” 

But nature showed very little interest! 

So while nature was taking its course 
I have been spending my time the last 
month walking, cane in hand, from the 
living room round the dining room table 
and back to the living room. 

That trip has lost its allure after a 


» month or so of hiking. 


Thus, I felt the need of a lift. I con- 
cluded the best way to get it was to get 
away from nature and get to Atlantic 
City for a day or two with you folks. 

There was much to be said for that 
decision, 

In adidtion to the stimulus to be 
gained from this happy association there 
was another factor! You know misery 
loves company! This being so, it was 
practically certain that I would gravitate 
into the company of a lot of corn can- 
ners, 

I knew that in this mournful company 
| would see many forlorn figures more 

iserable than myself. Thus this doleful 

‘bing of elbows with real honest-to- 
{-o. dejection should buck me up and 

\op a growing tendency to pity myself 
ind to echafe at my slow recovery. 

(hen there was another strong urge to 

«t to the Convention aside from that 
' my natural desire to make one more 
arance and one more speech. That 
~deration involved my understudy, 
vy Taylor. 
1 may or may not know that the 
' month or so of a newly elected Pres- 
3 activities is devoted to tutoring 
ice President. 


at chore includes a short course in 

speaking; whipping him up to a 
nination not to be a mere rubber 
' for the Washington office; and 
ally to stimulate in him a desire to 
®y as little awkwardness as possible 
e social graces, including such novel 
riences as wearing a dinner coat, 
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posing for pictures and accepting free 
meals graciously. 

I had my apprenticeship under How- 
ard Cumming who, as you know, achieved 
unusual success with his pupil. But that 
rebel, Henry, was a bit difficult at first 
and kept making sarcastic allusions to 
the outcome of the First Battle of Bull 
Run. However, I was patient with the 
boy; just sat quietly humming “Dixie,” 
“Swanee River” and “Carry Me Back to 
Ole Virginnie”. Under that treatment, 
Henry softened up like a ripe tomato 
in the warm Virginia sunshine. 


After that he progressed rapidly and 
took over many of my assignments with 
great credit to himself and his tutor. 


This present opportunity for Henry to 
have greatness thrust upon him came 
about in this fashion. The doctors first 
promised I might attend the Convention 
if I thought I could stand the trip and 
kept out of action and away from 
crowds. My wife who loves conventions 
and particularly this one convinced me 
and the doctors that I could easily do all 
those things. 


Then conscience “which makes cowards 
of us all” took. possession of our home 
town doctor. He reversed himself with 
an agility worthy of our Supreme Court. 
He painted a pitcure of what could and 


might happen to me. He avowed the 
trip to the Convention was fraught with 
more evil consequences than could come 
from keeping our bananas in the refrig- 
erator. 


I could go to the Convention, he said, 
but he thought I should know I might 
never come back. 

That convinced even the little woman 
I ought to stay at home. 


I had hoped to make this final appear- 
ance even though I looked like Oliver 
Wendel Holmes’ “Last Leaf”. You re- 
member how he described the Old Fel- 
low— 

“The paving stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane! 
“They say that in his prime 
Ere the pruning knife of time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
Thru the town. 
“But now his nose is thin 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff. 
And a crook is in his back 
And the melancholy crack 
in his laugh.” 

That description fits my case to a “T”. 

So, brothers, despite this overwhelming 


(Continued on Page 20) 


John F. McGovern, 1949 President of the National Canners Association, addressed 
the Opening Session of the 43rd Annual Convention of the National Canners Associa- 
tion January 28—through the medium of a motion picture with sound, because he was 
convalescing from an illness and, on doctor’s orders, was obliged to stay at home. 
Mr. McGovern is seated at the desk facing the camera, and Mrs. McGovern is adjust- 


ing his pocket handerkerchief. 


Others shown are aides and technicians of the Reid 


H. Ray Film Industries of St. Paul, Minnesota, who made the picture. 
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THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


... Our verbal newsreel this afternoon 
proceeds on the basis that canners are 
first of all citizens—that they are broad- 
ly interested in the doings of their gov- 
ernment as a whole—and that inescap- 
ably the economic fate of the food indus- 
try is controlled by the political and eco- 
nomic course of the entire nation. Yet 
wherever possible I shall, with your per- 
mission, endeavor to emphasize those 
governmental activities which bear di- 
rectly upon your own operations. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

. . . Let’s look briefly first at the out- 
side world in which this takes place—at 
that part of our newsreel sequence called 
foreign affairs. From the Berlin airlift 
of our last meeting to Formosa is a long 
way, but politically the two are surpris- 
ingly contiguous. Although the focal 
point of uneasiness has moved from the 
West to the East, the international situa- 
tion appears somewhat brighter than it 
did a year ago. 

The plain and perhaps not too hopeful 
fact is that communism has been con- 
tained in Western Europe—an achieve- 
ment attributed by many to the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact. It is no 
longer mushrooming westward as it was 
a year and a half ago, when even France 
and Italy were threatened. There is a 
new term in the world vocabulary—Tito- 
ism. Viewed over-all, the European 
situation, as one observer has put it, has 
perhaps changed from a “cold war” to 
a “cold peace.” But whatever the result- 
ing temperature, a substantial price has 
had to be paid, and many are concerned 
as to how much and for how long the 
United States can continue to foot the 
bill. 

The Marshall Plan countries still have 
a serious dollar shortage. Neither the 
European Recovery Program nor other 
remedies for closing this dollar gap have 
succeeded. Nor has devaluation of Euro- 
pean currencies as yet appreciably in- 
creased the dollar earnings of the ERP 
countries. The only hope for economic 
stability seems to lie in real—rather than 
paper—progress toward economic unifi- 
cation of Western Europe. Paul Hoff- 
man has been talking plain, hard facts 
to the Europeans. Congress undoubted- 
ly will underscore his words when it con- 
siders the next appropriation for ERP. 
Perhaps there will be some substantial 
achievement in that area. 

Internationally, as you know, the most 
challenging problems today lie in the 
Far East. 

... Although many might be hard put 
to place Formosa on the map, it may 
turn to be the rock on which will founder 
the so-called bi-partisan American for- 
eign policy. There are wide and increas- 
ing differences of opinion on what to do 
about China. 

... The Secretary of State has sug- 
gested that ultimately the Chinese must 
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By H. THOMAS AUSTERN 
Counsel, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. An Address before 
the Open Meeting of the N.C.A. Board 
of Directors of the 43rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Friday After- 

noon, January 27, 1950. 


work out their own destiny. He has 
pointed out that political thinking among 
the vast millions of Asia is in a ferment, 
and that if the Eastern peoples resent 
the intrusion of foreigners in their af- 
fairs, they will come in time to resent the 
heavy hand of Moscow. 


POINT FOUR 

. .. In one direction in international 
affairs, the Administration soon expects 
to break new ground. This is the so- 
called “Point Four” program.  Essen- 
tially, it consists of two proposals. One 
is to provide technical assistance to the 
peoples of underdeveloped areas — to 
teach them how to grow better crops, 
perhaps to can them, and to raise their 
standard of living. The other aspect of 
the program is the guaranty of invest- 
ment of new American capital in for- 
eign countries against certain risks 
peculiar to foreign investment. Operat- 
ing losses will not, of course, be pro- 
tected, but the United States will at- 
tempt to protect investments by treaty 
and will guarantee payment for expro- 
priation or confiscation by any foreign 
government as well as convertibility of 
profits earned back into dollars. 

Finally, one thing is certain about our 
foreign spending. It will be measurably 
reduced. As State Department Counsel- 
lor George Kennan has suggested, Amer- 
ican monetary benefactions to foreign 
countries should be founded on a five-fold 
policy: Foreign aid should primarily 
serve the best interest of the United 
States; it should help others to help 
themselves; it might be within the limits 
of what we can afford; we must recog- 
nize that what works in one area may 
not work in others; and that it must be 
considered an investment in our own de- 
fense and not as charity. The President 
has asked for $3,000,000,000 for the 
European Recovery Program, but there 
will be a major battle in Congress to 
secure an appropriation even approach- 
ing that figure. On the other hand, the 
chances are that Congress will approve 
close to the billion dollars requested for 
military assistance programs. The fact 
that the Russians now have the atom 
bomb is expected to diminish much of 
the opposition to the military aid pro- 
gram. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


. . . Last May when I talked with the 
Board, the country was experiencing a 
slump. This was called everything from 
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a “healthy disinflation” to a “minor re- 
cession”—and by some even a depression. 
Whatever may have happened in some 
canning lines since then, I hope you will 
forgive me when I suggest that, on an 
over-all basis, those who thought we 
were heading for a real bust have turned 
out to be wrong. 


Taking American business as a whole, 
the low was reached in midyear 1949 in 
production, employment, stock prices, 
and other supposed indices of our eco- 
nomic well-being. Since then, there has 
been a rather steady climb upward. Our 
economy, although not yet back to a level 
comparable to the end of 1948, is in fair- 
ly good condition. If from where you sit 
you find this difficult to believe, let’s look 
at a few facts. 


In November, 1948, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s adjusted index of produc- 
tion was 195. In July, 1949, it was down 
17 percent to 161. But despite the coal 
and steel strikes, by last December it was 
up to 176. If stock market prices mean 
anything, by the end of the year the New 
York Times average of 50 leading stocks 
was up 30 percent and even was six 
points higher than they ever had been 
in 1948. 

Prices in general, it is true, fell off 
five percent during the first six months 
of 1949. But by and large they held firm 
in the last half of the year, and did so 
in many parts of the canning industry. 
Wholesale food prices, however, declined 
eight and one-half percent during 1949. 
The biggest wallop was taken by the 
prices for farm products. These had a 
sustained drop in 1949, failing to stabi- 
lize throughout the year, and by the end 
of the year were off 12 percent. Indeed, 
farm income for 1949 is estimated at 
$15,000,000,000, a drop of about 18 per- 
cent from 1948. On the other hand, it 
may surprise you to learn that the price 
of consumer goods as a whole held firm 
through most of 1949. The November 
index was less than two percent below 
the end of 1948. Retail food prices fell 
an even two percent during the same 
period, and a larger drop for December 
is reported. 

Perhaps the shortest way of making 
the comparison between 1948 and 1949 
for the whole economy is to use the econ- 
omist’s jargon of gross national product 
—the dollar value of all goods and ser- 
vices produced. This gross national prod- 
uct for 1949 was estimated at $259,000,- 
000,000, or about one and one-half per- 
cent below the all-time peacetime high of 
1948. 


OPTIMISTIC PREDICTIONS 


What of the coming year? There has 
seldom been such unanimity among fore- 
casters. Without exception predictions 
for the first half of 1950 are highly opti- 
mistic. Businessmen, the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
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everybody else tell us that business is 
voing to be as good or better for the first 
ix months as it has been in late 1949. 
These people point to relatively high 
employment, to a healthy backlog of or- 
ders in many businesses, to contracted 
inventories, and to firm prices and sus- 
tained purchasing power. At the least, 
inventory jitters have almost vanished in 
many lines. Incidentally, almost every 
forecaster makes mention of the eco- 
nomie shot in the arm through the dis- 
tribution of about $2,500,000,000 in 
dividends on G.I. insurance early in 1950. 


As to the second half of 1950, the fore- 
casts are more guarded and some people 
refuse to make any predictions. Adding 
up what everyone says yields the sug- 
gestion that there will be a down-turn, 
but probably a moderate one comparable 
to that experienced in the first half of 
1949. What you might call “moderate” 
is debatable. Some of the forecasters 
say that it will be a drop of 10 percent 
in the gross national product—or enough 
to increase unemployment from the pres- 
ent 2,500,000 to possibly 6,000,000. 

But even the rosier picture for the 
first half of 1950 doesn’t permeate all 
corners of the economy. It is expected 
that farm prices will fall off another 10 
percent and that retail food prices will 
continue to decline slightly. Perhaps the 
most disquieting phenomenom is the con- 
tinued decline in business investment. 
The rate of investment in new plants and 
equipment in the last calendar quarter 


of 1949 was almost $4,000,000,000 less 


than a year earlier, and this decline in 
plant investment continues. Although 
not a statistic, the problem of John L. 
Lewis remains both a potential and ac- 
tual clog on production. 


ELECTION YEAR 


... But apart from the economic con- 
dition of the country, the salient fact, 
looming as high as the Washington 
Monument and as extensive as the Agri- 
culture Building, is that 1950 is an elec- 
tion year, with all 435 seats in the House 
and slightly more than one-third of the 
places in the Senate open for contest 
next November. This is the most perva- 
ive factor in the Washington scene. Re- 
member in everything you read, in all 
hat is said, and unfortunately in a great 
many of the things that will be done, 
‘here is probably more politics than pro- 
ound policy. 


. Unfortunately, Congress has to 
veestle with actualities. Mr. Truman 
in effect re-submitted his Fair Deal 
ram on which he campaigned for re- 
tion in 1948. You may rest assured 
there will be real battles in Con- 
on many parts of this program. 
chances are, however, that the poli- 
_ skirmishing on some of them, such 
‘aft-Hartley repeal and government 

“cal insurance, will be largely 
ow-boxing. No one expects these 

: sure to be enacted—and the debates 
1 be largely campaign material. But 
_* one subject there will be grim reality 
: pending and taxes. 
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FEDERAL BUDGET 


Let’s look first at the Federal budget 
—and at its form. The budget is as big 
as a telephone book, and in some respects 
about as useful in determining how much 
is being spent and by whom. The only 
thing clear about the annual Federal 
budget is that it is seldom clear to any- 
one. 


... The “one-package appropriation” 
bill is superfiically an attractive idea— 
if nobody puts any riders on it. But 
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this kind of bill has been likened to the 
donkey at a children’s birthday party— 
it is simply begging to have some tails 
pinned on it. Conceivably, when the 
“one-packet appropriation” is reported, 
anything else might be tied onto it, from 
a civil rights bill to the Brannan Plan. 
Not only would a legislative deadlock be 
possible, but the President might well be 
confronted with the Hobson’s choice of 
no appropriations or signing a legisla- 
tive hodge-podge. 

... If the country is as economically 
healthy as Mr. Truman believes, you 
might suppose that he would submit a 
budget for fiscal 1951 in which income 
would not only meet expenses but per- 
haps be adequate to retire some small 
portion of the national debt of $258,000,- 
000,000. Yet the budget proposes ex- 
penditures of $42,500,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year against estimated reve- 
nues of slightly over $37,000,000,000. We 
are to go into the red by another $5,000,- 
000,000. Even in the present fiscal year 
the federal government is running 
$5,500,000,000 in the red. Mr. Truman 
has proposed a continuing deficit for the 
fiscal year 1951, despite the fact that 
business activity continues at a high 
level of over 15 percent 


TAXES 


Let’s look at the income side of the 
picture, which realistically means taxes, 


Last Monday the President sent to 
Capitol Hill his long-awaited tax mes- 
sage. This is one of the most remarkably 
astute political messages one has seen 
in a long time. The program is to make 
excise tax reductions for everybody, to 
soak the rich, to increase revenues by a 
billion dollars, to stimulate business ac- 
tivity and, for the future, to balance the 
budget. 

This is a kind of a financial legerde- 
main which brings shivers to Republi- 
can spines. Almost everybody is to get 
some relief. Excise taxes on- consumer 
items, such as toilet preparations, lug- 
gage and handbags, are to be reduced if 
not eliminated. No one is more aware 
than the President of the impact of hear- 
ing so often when making a retail pur- 
chase the unhappy rhrase “plus federal 
taxes.” Likewise excise taxes on freight, 
passenger travel, and long-distance tele- 
phones are to be reduced. Everyone 
agrees that these add to the cost of goods 
—and the freight tax particularly bur- 
dens producers located far away from 
consuming markets. 

Moderate size corporations with in- 
comes between $25,000 and $50,000—now 
taxed inequitably at 53 percent—are to 
be given a tax reduction. 

Of great importance to canners—the 
President recommends that the _loss- 
carry forward provision be lengthened 
from the present two years to five years 
so as to permit losses of some years to be 
offset by anticipated profits of later 
years. This is sound—and obviously at- 
tractive to most businessmen. 

But the catch in these tax reductions 
is bluntly announced. The widely un- 
popular excise taxes cannot be reduced, 
says the President, unless the billion or 
more dollars in revenue they provide is 
made up by increased taxes. 

What taxes are to be increased? 

Inasmuch as 1950 is an election year, 
individual income taxes are not to be in- 
creased. The only exception to this is 
the closing of the loophole for “oil mil- 
lionaires.” 

. Another tax loophole which he 
wants closed it that found in Hollywood, 
where movie stars temporarily create 
corporations for single pictures, and take 
their return as capital gains rather 
than income. Although this loophole was 
fairly well closed by the Treasury itself, 
it does not detract from the political ap- 
peal of the message. 

For corporations, he recommends a 
“moderate” increase in the tax rate. He 
does not tell us what he means by “mod- 
erate” and this is left to Congress. 

Lastly, the President wants the gift 
and estate taxes to be brought into line. 
The message points out that the amount 
of gift tax a man has to pay—under the 
present system—is very often dependent 
upon how good a tax lawyer he happens 
to have. I might add that that’s not a 
novel situation. 

In one respect the message is not too 
clear. The tax reductions recommended 
would take effect immediately—early in 
1950, The increased revenue, the Presi- 
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dent admits, in large measure, would not 
be immediately forthcoming. They would 
not result in any substantial increase in 
receipts for the next fiscal year — but 
only for future years. 

In other words, there is no specific tie- 
up between the tax message and the esti- 


mated receipts in the budget. Neverthe- 
less the President says his program is 
designed to “bring about a budgetary 
balance as rapidly as we can safely do 
80.” 

This political line-drive is not going 
to be easy for Congress to field. Many 
have read the message as threatening a 
veto of excise tax reductions unless the 
increases demanded are made. Congress 
is thus put in a cleft stick: If it reduces 
the unpopular excise taxes — without 
making corresponding increases some- 
where else—it will throw the budget 
even more out of line—and increase the 
anticipated $5,000,000,000 deficit. 

The tax message also points out that 
increased corporation taxes do not yield 
additional revenues until the following 
year. It may be that this will lead Con- 
gress to turn to the so-called Mills Plan. 
This is a financial shot in the arm—to 
put corporations on a_ pay-as-you-go 
basis. . 


SPENDING 

.. . If Congress makes tax reductions 
—without corresponding increases — the 
only way in which it can keep the anti- 
cipated deficit within $5,000,000,000—or 
optimistically attempt to reduce the defi- 
cit—is to cut expenditures. 

On the spending side the outstanding 
thing about the federal budget is its in- 
compressibility. Let us briefly break it 
down and expose the difficulty. 

Over 70 percent—$30,000,000,000—of 
the total budget is for costs resulting 
from the last war or for requirements 
relating to our future security. Thus, 
32 cents of every budget dollar goes for 
national defense; 15 cents for veterans’ 
programs; 13 cents for interest on the 
national debt which was incurred largely 
in World War II; and 11 cents for inter- 
national programs. 

What part of this can be cut? Pro- 
posed national defense expenditures are 
about $400,000,000 higher than last year 
but it is doubtful whether this item will 
be reduced. The President himself has 
suggested a cut of over $800,000,000 in 
veterans’ services and benefits. This item 
can hardly be squeezed further. Indeed, 
both veterans’ expenses and interest on 
the national debt are more or less fixed 
charges. Foreign aid has been cut by 
the President by $1,250,000,000. Con- 
gress may reduce this further. But the 
plain fact is that about 70 percent of 
the budget consists of items already re- 
duced—and possibly not susceptible to 
much further contraction. 

Of the remaining $12,500,000,000 — 
egriculture gets about $2,200,000,000, 
rivers and harbors and other develop- 
ment of resources another $2,200,000,000, 
social welfare, health and security close 
to $3,000,000,000, housing calls for over 
*1,250,000,000; and the remainder of 
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about $4,000,000,000 is used to run the 
government. 

Despite all the talk of economy, it will 
take yeoman effort to make any real dent 
in this budget, for Congressmen lose 
their zeal when it comes to cutting ex- 
penditures affecting their own constitu- 
ents. Even if foreign aid spending, and 
defense appropriations, are cut below the 
President’s figures, the budget will still 
be out of balance. And there are few 
thinking people who believe the federal 
government can continue to operate in 
the red indefinitely. 


CONGRESS 


... Apart from money matters, there 
will be much Congressional talk and pos- 
sibly some Congressional action in what 
is expected to be a brief session. 

The President again has recommended 
the Brannan Plan but most people be- 
lieve that it has no chance of enactment. 
It will remain as a campaign issue. But 
whatever you may think of Secretary 
Brannan’s proposal, do not lose sight of 
the continued downward trend in farm 
income; and do not underrate the poli- 
tical sagacity of the President. 

The support of agriculture is by now 
a political promise for both parties. At 
the present time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has about $2,000,000,000 
tied up in inventories of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco and other price-supported 
crops. An additional $2,000,000,000 is 
being spent in the current fiscal year, 
and you have already heard about an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year. How sums of this magnitude are 
to be effectively spent will ever be a 
critical political issue. 

No one believes that the Taft-Hartley 
Act will be repealed by Congress. 

But most people expect that Congress 
will expand the social security program. 

... You are all familiar with last 
year’s legislation raising minimum wages 
to 75 cents effective January 25, 1950. 
In all likelihood this year the Fair Labor 
Standards Act will not be reopened. 

We are hopeful that in any tax revi- 
sion which is enacted, provision will be 
made for the accelerated amortization of 
expenditures directly or indirectly made 
by any canner for waste disposal or any 
other measures to prevent water pollu- 
tion. 

Congressional interest in food prices 
will, I expect, continue in the election 
year 1950. As you know, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee has a sub-com- 
mittee headed by Senator Gillette inquir- 
ing into the spread between producer, 
wholesale and retail food prices. Those 
of you who have not done so should read 
Secretary Campbell’s statement to that 
Committee on the canning industry. It 
forcibly demonstrates the major role of 
the canning industry as a marketing out- 
let for canning crops and the job the in- 
dustry has done for the consumer. But, 
most importantly, it offers in its basic 
information some reason for believing 
that whatever else happens to the econ- 
omy, canned foods should continue their 
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increasing acceptance by the American 
public. 

In this pentrating economic analysis, 
Mr. Campbell has performed a notable 
service for the industry. 

The many other fields in which there 
will be Congressional talk—and the few 
in which Congress may act—need not 
detain us. The Celler bill, which would 
prohibit one company from buying the 
assets of a competitor where competition 
may be affected in any section of the 
country, is expected to be passed. There 
will probably be increased penalties en- 
acted for antitrust violations and pos- 
sibly other changes in this field about 
which I will speak in a moment. 


BUREAUS AND AGENCIES 


Yet no matter how passionately poli- 
tics are played on Capitol Hill, the myri- 
ad wheels in the intricate mill of gov- 
ernment will grind on. There are said 
to be over 90 rule- and regulation-mak- 
ing bodies in Washington. Indeed, sel- 
dom a week passes that even a veteran 
Washingtonian does not hear of some new 
one. Each bureau, commission, depart- 
ment, authority, administration, and 
agency continues and will continue to 
issue its quota of regulations. We can’t 
look at all of these agencies, but we must 
glance today at three of them. 

Only last month the Wage and Hour 
Division redefined what is an “execu- 
tive,” “administrative,” or “profession- 
al” employee. With higher minimum 
wages, the salary test for executives was 
raised to $55 a week and for the other 
two groups $75 a week. For the next 
season it would be well worth your while 
to examine these new definitions and 
determine how they apply to your oper- 
ating personnel. 

Perhaps the most active administra- 
tive area for the canning industry is the 
rule-making work of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and _ particularly the 
arduous hearings which it requires. The 
importance of food standards need not 
be stressed for this group. Standards 
of identity, minimum quality, and fill of 
container bite directly and immediately 
into every canner’s operations. They con- 
trol his entire packing activity, the form 
of his product, and his labeling. 

Yet there are still many canners who 
have not come to understand the process 
by which these standards are made. 

... During the coming year work will 
continue on a wide variety of these 
standards—on fill of container for corn; 
on asparagus standards; on pineapple; 
on tuna and on salmon. 

Last week there began in Washington 
what are expected to be prolonged hear- 
ings, possibly lasting a year, on insecti- 
cides and fungicides. These will deter- 
mine what chemicals may be used to 
control insect infestations and _ plant 
diseases, and what tolerances will be per- 
mitted for each pesticide, possibly on 
each vegetable. Canners have an iim 
portant stake in those proceedings, since 
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CANNING TRADE 


CONVENTION NEWS: 
CANNERS ELECT TAYLOR 


Henry P. Taylor, President of Taylor 
& Caldwell, Ine., Walkerton, Virginia, 
was elected to succeed John F. McGov- 
ern, of Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany, as President of the National Can- 
ners Association at the 43rd Annual 
Meeting held in Atlantic City on Janu- 
ary 28. Herbert J. Barnes, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kaysville Canning Corpora- 
tion, Kaysville, Utah, was chosen as 
Vice-President. Frank E. Gorrell, and 
Carlos Campbell were reelected Trea- 
surer and Secretary respectively. 


HILDRETH HEADS MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLYMEN 


Eugene A. Hildreth, Manager of the 
Market Development Department of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, was 
elected President of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association to suc- 
ceed J. C. Whetzel of the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corporation, at the Annual 
Meeting held in Atlantic City Janu- 

Bary 29. 


Hal Johnston of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New 
_ york, was elected Vice-President; and S. 
G. Gorsline of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was re-appointed Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Directors elected are: R. L. Per- 
rin, General Sales Manager, Continental 
Can Company, Inc., New York; and Joe 
E. Urschel, Urschel Laboratories, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. Directors continued in 
office are: Frank Fay, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Frank Ward, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York; E. N. 

_lunkhauser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
and J. W. Mathys, Northrup, King & 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. 
Whetzel will serve in an ex-officio ca- 
pac ity. 


Mr. Hildreth first entered the glass 
‘ontainer business as a salesman in Chi- 
ciso in 1919. After sales experience in 

ihe food industry while a resident in 

‘. Paul and later St. Louis, he left the 

‘ business in 1928 to enter the public 

‘y bond business in New York. He 

d Owens-Illinois in 1933 and has 
service as salesman in the New 

< branch, Manager of Closure Sales, 

.or ware and Food Industries Divi- 
The Market Development Depart- 

‘, which he now heads, is a unique 

vity among container manufacturers, 

: 2 it earries forward sales promotion 
f ‘ in the interest of products pack- 
in Duraglas containers. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


McCARTNEY HEADS 
OLD GUARDS 


Harry McCartney, who heads up the 
Stokely operations in Florida and the 
South Atlantic Division, and a Diamond 
Member, was elected President of the 
Old Guard Society to succeed William C. 
Schorer, Sauk City Canning Company, 
Sauk City, Wisconsin, as President of 
the Old Guard Society, at the Annual 
Dinner held on Sunday evening, Janu- 
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ary 29 in the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 

F. E. (Gene) Flynn, Edgett, Burnham 
Company, Newark, New York, became 
lst Vice-President; and Ogden Sells, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, San Jose, California, 2nd Vice- 
President. S. G. Gorsline continues as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Old 
Guard. 

Attendance at this annual dinner did 
not come up to expectations, evidently 
due to a number of sectional meetings 
held this past fall. The new President 
was, by vote of membership present, in- 
structed to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate ways and means for conduct- 
ing this important convention activity in 
the future, and which provides an excel- 
lent means for “Old Timers” to get to- 
gether and renew friendships. 

President McCartney has been in the 
canning business for some 57 years, 
starting in the corn husking and cutting 
department of the J. T. Polk plant at 
Greenwood, Indiana in 1892. Through 
succeeding years he continued with the 
Polk Company in his home state of Indi- 
ana, in Wisconsin and in Chicago, where 
he was in sales and accounting. In 1922 
he joined the Sears Nichols Company as 


Sales Manager. In 1933, with his son 
Charles, he went to Tampa and formed 
his own company, Good Foods, Inc., for 
the packing of grapefruit sections and 
juice. This plant and business were 
acquired by Stokely in 1936 and Mr. Mc- 
Cartney continued as District Manager 
and Divisional Sales Manager. He re- 
signed the latter position in 1947 in 
favor of his assistant, W. F. Murray, 
and turned over the supervision of the 
Stokely canning operations to his son. 
He is now enjoying being “on call” as he 
puts it, and making his long experiences 
available to the younger men who are 
carrying on in the traditions of the in- 
dustry as he helped to establish them. 


PARKER LEADS YOUNG GUARDS 


Ennis Parker, Pomona Products Com- 
pany, Griffin, Georgia, was elected to 
succeed William O. (Bill) Cole of the 
Independent Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, as President of the Young 
Guard Society at the Annual Banquet 
and entertainment held in the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City on Friday eve- 
ning, January 27. 

Due to the illness of his mother Mr. 
Cole was unable to be in attendance and 
it fell to the lot of the new President to 
take over the unexpected task of the 
presiding officer. 

William N. (Bill) Hughes of the Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company, Columbus, Wis- 
consin branch, moved up to Ist Vice- 
President; and Watson Rogers, President 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, succeeds him as 2nd Vice-President. 

Those continuing in office are: Robert 
L. Ejirich, Crocker-Union, Baltimore, 
Secretary; Robert W. Mairs,. Winter 
Garden Citrus Products Corporation, 
Winter Garden, Florida, Treasurer; and 
Arthur J. Judge, The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Recording Secretary. 

The affair, which has becqme unques- 
tionably the largest activity of the con- 
vention was attended by 820 persons, and 
Secretary Ejirich reports that a large 
number had to be turned away. The 
Entertainment Committee, headed by 
Ed. F. Woelper, National Can Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, did itself proud in bring- 
ing in the tops in entertainment all the 
way from Chicago. 


PRESERVERS ELECT 


C. R. Zimmerman, Barnes-Zimmerman 
Company, New Brighton, Massachusetts, 
was elected to succeed Richard J. Glaser 
of the Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, as President of the National Pre- 
servers Association at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on January 26. 

Other officers elected are: T. E. Me- 
Caffrey, National Fruit Canning Com- 
pany, Seattle, Vice-President; R. J. 
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Glaser, Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, Vice-President; A. J. Knights, A. 
A. Knights & Son, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, Vice-President; John C. Fosgate, 
Chester C. Fosgate Company, Orlando, 
Florida, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
are Leo Abrahams, S. B. Downing, Kyrel 
Meschester, Paul Smucker, Buell Bed- 
ford, A. F. Fanchez, E. J. Mackaben, H. 
Petersmeyer and Oscar Von Allman. 


49ers OFF TO FLYING START 


There were few, if any, delegates to 
the Convention who did not feel the en- 
thusiastic impact of the new organiza- 
tion formed at last year’s theatre party 
to assist at the various social functions 
of annual conventions and specifically at 
the beck and call of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association in any ca- 
pacity. Celebrating the completion of 
their first year of operation some 43 
charter members of the “49ers” initiated 
14 new members at their first annual 
meeting. Officially the group took over 
the ushering job at the CMSA theatre 
party and assisted at the Old & Young 
Guard Banquets. Officers made them- 
selves useful at the CMSA Dinner Dance. 
President John Dingee, assistant to the 
president of Crown Can Company; Vice 
President Bob Sindall, President of A. 
K. Robins and Secretary Mel Carlson, 
advertising manager of the “Canner” 
will serve another term. 


The meeting was followed by a cock- 
tail party at which officers and directors 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association were honored guests. Fol- 
lowing the Theatre Party, President 
Dingee entertained the entire member- 
ship. These were the formal functions. 
It would be next to impossible to recount 
the many little personal gatherings and 
to assess the fine spirit of camaraderie 
engendered by this new and energetic 
group. Five new members a year are 
scheduled for induction and the waiting 
list promises to be large. 


VIRGINIA DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Vir- 
ginia Canners Association is to be held 
at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
February 27 and 28, Secretary E. C. 
Firestone has announced. 


HEADS MILWAUKEE BROKERS 


E. L. Nelson, Manager of the Luman 
R. Wing Company, Milwaukee office, was 
elected President of the Milwaukee Food 
Brokers Association, at the Annual 
Meeting held early in January. Other 
officers elected are: Ed H. Ehret, Broad- 
foot & Ehret Company, Vice-President; 
M. J. Cleary, George E. Keiser Company, 
Treasurer; and Jack Siefert, Rich, 
Reimenschneider & Associates, Secre- 
tary. 
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ROLAND KRIER JOINS 
WOODRUFF 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., seedsmen, 
of Milford, Connecticut announce the ap- 
pointment of Roland (“Rollie”) Krier as 
their Wisconsin representative. 

Roland is the son of George Krier, who 
for many years was one of the owners of 
the Krier Preserving Co.; and has been 


ROLAND KRIER 


associated with the canning industry the 
greater part of his life. 

During the war, Mr. Krier served with 
the 32nd Division in the Asiatic theatre. 

For the past four years, he has been 
associated with Hickman &. Co., Mil- 
waukee food brokers. 

“Rollie” lives with his wife and two 
children at 5170 North Shoreland Ave- 
nue in Milwaukee. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


W. B. Larkin, former Sales Manager 
for Continental Can Company’s Chicago 
Meat Can Sales District, and with the 
company since 1925, has been appointed 
Sales Manager for the Chicago City dis- 
trict. 

R. E. Tanner, who formerly handled 
packers, can sales in the Chicago district, 
has been made Sales Manager for the 
Chicago Tri-State area. The appoint- 
ments were announced by W. M. Cam- 
eron, Central Division Sales Manager. 


TOLLE JOINS HUNT FOODS 


Chris Tolle, former New York Sales 
Manager for E. Pritchard, Inc., Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, has joined the Eastern 
sales staff of Hunt Foods, Inc., and will 
serve as Sales Manager for the Philadel- 
phia area. He will be assisted by Jim 
Groom, who was formerly sales super- 
visor for the company in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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AHF PROMOTIONS 


Warren Tingdale, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales and Advertising for 
American Home Foods, has announced 
the following promotions: Homer Rep- 
logle to the newly created post of Vice- 
President in Charge of Trade Relations, 
and also elected a Director and member 
of the Executive Committee; Lawrence 
Sauers, Jr., promoted from Eastern Re- 
gional Manager to National Sales Man- 
ager, assuming the former responsibil- 
ities of Mr. Replogle, where he will 
direct field sales, personnel and selling 
operations for all grocery products of 
the company; Everett Ballen goes from 
Sales Control Manager to Merchandising 
Manager and will head the Merchandis- 
ing Planning Committee and coordinate 
merchandising of all grocery products 
for the company. 


WALTER WATKINS RECOVERING 


Walter Watkins, Manager of Spring- 
dale, Arkansas plant of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, is recuperating at his 
home after a recent major operation. 


STOKELY PROMOTIONS 


Harry Good, Manager of the Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois Stokely operations, has been 
promoted to assist the District Produc- 
tion Manager and will make his head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. He will be 
succeeded at Hoopeston by Harry Holt- 
kamp, Plant Manager of the Milford 
Canning Company at Milford, Illinois. 


ERNEST H. MUNSTER 


Ernest H. Munster, 68 year old Sales 
Manager of Squire Dingee Company, 
Chicago pickle packers and preservers, 
died in a Chicago hospital on January 20 
following a brief illness. 


WALTER M. CAMERON 
IMPROVED 


Tri-State canners and associates were 
greatly concerned to learn that Walter 
and George Cameron had rushed their 
father, Walter Sr., from the Atlantic 
City conventions to the hospital. Mr. 
Cameron was suffering from a serious 
attack of asthma. His many friends 
will be greatly relieved to learn that by 
the end of the convention his condition 
was greatly improved. We have been 
advised that he will remain in the hos- 
pital for a few days in order to complete- 
ly regain his strength. 

Mr. Cameron is one of the original 
partners of Cameron Brothers of Rising 
Sun, Maryland, and since 1940 has been 
a partner of Walter M. Cameron & Son 
at Nottingham, Pennsylvania. He still 
retains a very active interest in both 


canneries in support of his two husky | 


sons. 
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NATIONAL BEAN COUNCIL 
FORMED 


In Atlantic City to meet with their 
food brokers last week, the representa- 
ives of about 100 bean companies held 
an industry meeting and agieed on the 
establishment of a new trade associaticn, 
the National Bean Council. 


Preparatory to the election of perma- 
nent officials and the drafting of a con- 
stitution, the bean dealers present ap- 
pointed a temporary organizing commit- 
tee which will decide the time and place 
for the first meeting of the new associa- 
tion. It was decided that the members 
of the organization would appoint two 
delegates from each of the major bean 
growing areas to participate in the acti- 
vation of the council. The five areas are 
New York, Michigan California, Idaho, 
and the Rocky Mountain Area. 


The members of the temporary com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Grant Hartman, 
Mountain States Bean Company, Den- 
ver; R. R. Wilson, Potts-Wilson Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; George Croke, West Los 
Angeles Milling Co., L. A.; Al Maddox, 
California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Oxnard; Ed Crawford, Breckenridge 
Grain Co., Breckenridge, Michigan; T. J. 
Zornow, T. J. Zornow, Ince., Pittsfield, 
New York; Bert Barlow, Charles W. 
Barlow Warehouses, Hazelton, Idaho; E. 
J. Evans, West Los Angeles Milling Co., 
Los Angeles. 

The idea of forming a national organ- 
ization of bean dealers was first discussed 
more than a month ago at a meeting in 
Washington when the industry represen- 
tatives discussed the bean program with 
officials of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

R. R. Wilson, of Fort Worth, who is 
President of the Rocky Mountain Bean 
Dealers Assn., acted as chairman of the 
meeting. Fred D. Entermille, Assistant 
Director of PMA, one of the guest speak- 
ers, discussed the record bean crop, 1950 
acreage allotments, price supports and 
the problems of surplus disposal. Jud- 


_son Thompson of the Office of Foreign 


Agricultural Relations reported on his 
trip to more than 15 foreign countries to 


explore possible foreign markets for 


beans. He stated that there was a large 
market for beans and peas, but there 
was a problem of ability to maintain dol- 
lar payments. 


BELT OPENS NEW BRANCH 


“o better serve its customers in the 
the Link Belt Company has opened 

factory branch and warehouse in 
is City in a two story building, with 
al floor area of 13,200 square feet. 
' stocks of conveying and power 
mission parts, chains, sprockets, 
ngs and other equipment will be 
ed at the new address so that cus- 
’s in the Kansas City area and the 
inding territory, can be promptly 
( from local stocks. Arthur J. Olson 
‘nager for the district. 
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New FMC Continuous Freezer 


A NEW FREEZER FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


The Anderson-Barngrover Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion has developed a new, continuous 
freezer for canned food products that 
has been added to the Division’s line of 
food canning and freezing equipment. 


The machine was developed specifically 
to continuously and automatically freeze 
canned citrus juice concentrates. Several 
installations have been made in Califor- 
nia plants to handle the production of 
frozen orange concentrate. particu- 
larly important advantage of the freezer 
in the production of frozen citrus con- 
centrates is elimination of large crystal- 
line structure commonly manifest in 
slower, non-agitating freezing methods. 
FMC’s technical staff pointed out that 
the equipment is also applicable to the 
efficient freezing of certain other food 
products. 


In appearance and operation, the new 
freezer closely coincides with FMC’s 
well known Continuous Pressure Cooker 
for canned food. Freezing is brought 
about rapidly by means of an internal 
circulating system utilizing a_ special 
refrigerant fluid. Flow of the refriger- 
ant is arranged in such a manner that a 
highly desirable, quick heat transfer is 
effected. Circulation of the refrigerant 
carries it from the machine, through a 
heat exchanger, and back into the 
freezer via a pump. 


Canned products are introduced to the 
FMC Continuous Can Freezer by a posi- 
tive feed elevator which carries the con- 
tainers into a turret at the top of the 
machine. From the turret, cans are auto- 
matically aligned within the freezer on a 
specially constructed reel positioned in- 
side a helical shaped track. Rotation 
of the reel causes the cans to progress 
rapidly and smoothly along the track 
spiral through the freezer. 


Exhaustive tests have indicated that 
the continuous and automatic features 
of the FMC freezer provide highly sig- 
nificant savings in time and handling 
costs. Rapid freezing during agitation 
of cans results in a completely and uni- 
formly frozen product. 


Principal installations that have been 
made to date are for popular size cans of 
orange concentrate. The latest units are 
designed to handle up to 300 cans per 
minute. 

Constructed as a self contained unit, 
the new freezer can be easily installed. 
It does not require an insulated room 
and occupies a minimum of floor space. 


NEW BOX PLANT FOR THE 
SOUTH 


The Atlantic Paper Company, a lead- 
ing supplier of shipping cases to can- 
ners in Tennessee and Florida, and other 
points South, has opened a new plant on 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, said to be the 
largest paper products converting plant 
under one roof in the South. The new 
half million dollar building has 275,000 
square feet of floor area. Business of- 
fices occupy two floors at one end of the 
building and the entire manufacturing 
plant is on one floor. Truck and rail- 
road sidings run the length of both sides 
of the building and loading platforms 
will accommodate 50 trucks and 22 box 
cars at one time. 


ILLINOIS CANNING COMPANY 
BONUS 


At an annual company party held in 
mid January, Louis Ratzesburger, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Canning Company, 
Hoopeston, Illinois, distributed bonus 
checks totaling $16,692 to 170 employes. 
Along with the checks went a dressed 
chicken to each employe. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Littic Actual Business Transacted At Con- 
vention—Canner Outlook Optimistic—To- 
matoes, Juice, Catsup In Firmer Position— 
Same Encouragement In Corn—Peas Firm—— 
Supply, Stocks And Shipments. 


AT THE CONVENTION—Trying to 
find canners who had made sales at the 
Convention was like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. Most of them told yours 
truly that they didn’t come to the Con- 
vention to sell, feeling that Convention 
sales would be strictly an auction-block 
deal. They had made their broker con- 
tacts, outlined plans for the coming 
months and questioned their sales repre- 
sentatives on prospects for business. 
Evidently they were well satisfied with 
results for there was a very definite 
optimism displayed in all quarters. All 
reports have it that there was a mini- 
mum amount of business done. Your 
reporter heard of sales of Eastern beans, 
standard cuts 2s at $1.20, one small lot 
of low standard tomatoes at $1.10 an- 
other at $1.15, another lot of extra stand- 
ards at $1.40. Applesauce was withdrawn 
with the packer thinking in terms of 
$1.45. Corn and lima bean canners were, 
of course, somewhat in the dumps, but 
not too many inclined to sell in a con- 
fusing market feeling that bottom had 
been reached and that replacement costs 
would be considerably higher. Brokers 
reported that there was a much firmer 
tone to California fruits due to the brisk 
demand during January. All lines of 
fish seem to be in excellent stock position. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are very defi- 
nitely stronger now that most of the 
weak holders and most of the question- 
able quality has been cleaned up. Bot- 
tom for good standards in the East has 
just about reached $1.15 for 2’s and 
$1.65 for 2%’s. Good extra standard 
2’s command $1.40. Mid-west canners 
continue to sit on their stocks expecting 
and awaiting firmer prices. Tomato juice 
is strengthening in sympathy with citrus 
juices. The N.C.A. stock report shows 
there were nearly 2 million cases less in 
canners’ hands than the same date last 
year. It shows also that buyers took 
more in December than a year ago and 
that total sales July to January this 
year, were about % of a million cases 
over same period a year ago. See figures 
below. 


CATSUP—Reports have it that most 
of the so called extra standard catsup 
has disappeared from Canners’ hands. 
Business is brisk as supplies continue to 
disappear at a rapid rate. R. J. Meguiar 
of Mid-West Food Packers, Inc., sums up 
the catsup situation as follows: 
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“On account of the extreme small 1949 
pack of catsup the price of extra stand- 
ard grade is up about one dollar per case 
as compared to ten months ago and with 
every indication of another fifty cents 
per case advance shortly. 

“Packers and Distributors have a 
great deal less stocks at this time than at 
any time in a good many years and the 
lowest price on extra standard today is 
one dollar and forty-five cents per dozen 
up with price on strictly fancy grade, 
$1.60 up and very scarce. Most packers 
will be entirely out long before new pack 
is ready. 

“Distributors are now trying to pur- 
chase their requirements for at least 
three or four months and a brisk demand 
is expected for new pack as soon as same 
is ready.” 


CORN—The N.C.A. January stock re- 
port was an encouraging sign in an 
otherwise dark outlook for corn canners. 
The figures showed that canners shipped 
% million cases or 23 per cent more corn 
than December of 1948. (See below). 
That’s a pretty good indication that ad- 
vertising pays and that better things can 
be expected in the Spring when another 
drive will be put on supported by C.M.I. 
and the various wholesale and retail 
outlets. 


BEANS—tThe 1949 Bean pack figures 
came out during the week (see page 18). 
While the report shows that about 5 mil- 
lion more cases of beans were packed 
compared to a year earlier, the market 
remains strong due to good early move- 
ment and the high price of the product 
in fresh form. 


PEAS — Peas continue in excellent 
position as many items in the line be- 
come increasingly difficult to find. 


FRUITS — Most fruits continue in 
good call at the attractive prices pre- 
vailing. Cherries both sweet and r.s.p. 
unable to meet the price of cometing 
fruits are extremely slow. (see figures 
below). Apple sauce movement has been 
phenomenal and plans already are being 
heard of increasing production facilities 
still further. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 


1948-49 1949-50 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, March. 308,109 157,403 
3,698,035 4,489,890 
Total Supply ............ 4,006,144 4,647,293 
Stocks, January 1 483,008 725,819 
Ship.; Oct. 1 to Jan. 1.......... 507,263 612,822 
Ship., March 1 to Jan. 1...... 3,523,186 3,921,474 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
Carryover, August 1.............. 194,469 4,112,712 
Pack 34,410,040 38,138,318 
Stocks, January 1..........cccc000 17,514,169 24,441,761 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 2,049,396 2,525,945 


Ship., August 1 to Jan. 1.... 17,090,340 12,809,269 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 


1948-49 1949-50 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, Daly 3,578,479 5,740,779 
Pack 23,701,199 20,559,673 
Stocks, January 1 16,298,870 14,601,988 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 1,229,057 =—1,815,305 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1.......... 10,980,808 11,698,464 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
Carryover, July 1 
Pack 3,552,210 3,445,323 
Stocks, January 642,244 11,069,461 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 183,718 132,153 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1.......... 2,909,966 2,375,862 
CANNED APRICOTS 

1948-49 1949-50 

(Cases—Basis 24/214's) 

Carryover, June 1 706,000 1,522,000 
Pack 4,767,000 2,375,000 
Stocks, January 1 2,915,000 =1,655,000 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 214,000 163,000 
Ship., June 1 to Jan. 1.......... 2,558,000 2 242,000 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
Pack 839,000 1,678,000 
Stocks, January 1 ..............000 216,000 742,000 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 29,000 62,000 
Ship., June 1 to Jan. 1.......... 646,000 1,001,000 
CANNED PEACHES 
Carryover, June 1 1,877,000 3,518,000 
Pack 17,381,000 19 134,000 
Stocks, January 9,484,000 11,598,000 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 1,127,000 1,006,000 
Ship., June 1 to Jan. 1........ 9,774,000 11,054,000 
CANNED PEARS 
Carryover, June 1 793,000 788,000 
Pack 3,993,000 5,798,000 
Stocks, January 1 2,458,000 2,890,000 
Shipments during Dee. ........ 418,000 464,000 
Ship., June 1 to Jan. 1.......... 2,328,000 3,696,000 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand For Vegetables—Some 

Fruit In Firmer Position—Better Trend In 

Fish — Corn Easy — Eastern Tomatoes Im- 

proved—Blueberry 10’s Sold Out—Sardines 

Firm—Lenten Demand Increases Call For 

Tuna—Salmon Steadier—Demand For Peas 
—Citrus Very Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Broadening de- 
mand for some vegetables, a little firmer 
position in certain fruits and a gener- 
ally better trend in the fish markets were 
the features in canned foods markets in 
this area. 


Prices were steady. Citrus juices held 
around the highs of the current move 
with indications that many buyers were 
following the advance cautiously. How- 
ever, the buying did not give signs cf 
going beyond requirements and in some 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1061 
in 1929 


1380 
in 1934 


1894 


in 1939 


2975 


in 1944 


4199 


in 1949 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
| INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
| COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


MACHINE COMPANY! 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED. 19: 
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BURT 


LABELERS 


For More And Better 


Years Of 
Efficiency & Economy 


Model PCD High Speed Case Packer 


Tue year begun with Burt simple, 
uninterrupted labeling and Burt high 
speed case packing will be one of 
many years of satisfaction .... . 
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BURT MACHINE CO., 401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARKET NEWS 


quarters it was again apparent that 
there was no desire to accumulate any 
stocks. 


THE OUTLOOK—While some traders 
believe that there will be a better call 
for many canned food products during 
the last half of the fiscal year, there 
were many who felt that with spreading 
industrial unrest, mounting production 
costs and other factors of a like nature, 
that the purchasing power will not be 
equal to any such development. 


Prices of canned foods in quite a few 
instances are displaying signs of firm- 
ness and the trade will study the buying 
reaction to this move. The annual food 
trade convention meetings at Atlantic 
City were followed closely, but there was 
no indication of any special change mar- 
ketwise resulting from this gathering in 
the near future, many traders pointed 
out. 


CORN—Market again easy. Reports 
were of fair sales at the Atlantic City 
food trade gathering and _ indications 
were that some of this business was at 
price concessions. Demand here small. 
Fancy whole kernel golden offered as 
low as $1.15, for 2s, f.o.b. mid-west can- 
nery, which shedule was about the low 
of the season. 


TOMATOES — Eastern trading im- 
proved. Maryland canners asked $1.12%4- 
$1.15 for standard 2s, and business was 
also reported at those figures. Extra 
standards were offered and sold all the 
way from $1.20, to $1.40 f.o.b. Califor- 
nia tomatoes sales reported at $1.60 for 
2%s, standards, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Mid-west markets, however, were re- 
ported as quiet. 


TOMATO PUREE—Business was re- 
ported from Atlantic City as follows: 
California puree 10s, 1.06 sp.g. at $5.75 
and 1.07 sp.g. at $6.50 On 2%s sales 
were reported at $1.80 and $1.90, basis 
1.06 sp.g. These prices were about in 
line with general market asking levels. 
Basis was f.o.b. cannery. 


MAINE BLUEBERRIES—Trade re- 
ports indicate that 10s in canners’ hands 
were about sold out. However, there 
were reported to be plentiful supplies of 
2s and 303s with the former in syrup 
offered at $3.10 to $3.25 and the latter 
from $2.60 to $2.70 per doz. f.o.b. 


SARDINES—tThere were reports that 
a large Maine factor, operating three to 
four factories would advance the selling 
basis, effective February 15 to $7.50 a 
case, for keyless quarters, f.o.b. Small 
stocks and a broadening demand ac- 
counted for this trend. California sar- 
dines were firm with the packing season 
over. Leading canners asked $6.00 for 
48/15 oz. ovals, tomato or mustard sauce 
and $4.00 for naturals, per case, f.o.b. 
cannery. 
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TUNA FISH—California and North- 
west Albacore about out of the market. 
Nationally advertised brands of other 
varieties in demand as_ buying for 
Lenten season increased. Fancy light 
meat offered at $15.25, halves, and grated 
at $13.00 f.o.b. cannery. 


MACKEREL — West Coast reports 
stated that stocks on hand were strongly 
held. It will be seven or eight months 
before fishing will be resumed. Ordina- 
rily about 85 per cent of the California 
Mackerel pack is made in the last quar- 
ter of the year. For 48/15 oz. Pacific 
tall tins, the market was around $7.00 
and Jack at $6.50. 


SALMON—Many factors reported a 
steadier market with less disposition to 
shade values, especially on Pinks. Mar- 
ket appeared to be stabilized around 
$16.00 for talls and $10.00 for halves, 
Alaskan, f.o.b. west coast. Reds were 
about out of the market although there 
were some small offerings of halves at 
$16.00 f.o.b. Puget Sound Sockeyes, 
hand packed were offered in some quar- 
ters at $17.00 f.o.b. Columbia River 
Chinooks were strong. 


PEAS—Fancy qualities are tightening 
and the statistical position generally im- 
proved, leading trade interests pointed 
out. Meanwhile, there was quite a fair 
demand with fancy 4 sieves, Sweets 303s 
offered at $1.25 and extra standards, 4 
sieves Sweet at $1.10. Extra standard 
2 sieves Alaskan 2s were priced at $1.90 
and standard 2 sieves, 2s, at $1.20. On 
10s, extra standard ungraded Sweets 
were quoted at $6.00, all f.o.b. mid-west. 
Sales of fancy, 5 sieves, 10s were re- 
ported f.o.b. Pennsylvania cannery at 
$7.50. 


CITRUS JUICES—Most Florida pack- 
ers were withdrawn. The few offering 
priced their product as follows:—Orange 
juice, 2s $1.52% and 46 oz. at $3.65. 
Blended at $1.52% and $3.62% and 
grapefruit juice at $1.55 and $3.60 re- 
spectively, all sweetened, f.o.b. cannery. 
Oranges were quoted at $3.00 per box, 
delivered cannery. All prices are at sea- 
son’s high. A leading citrus juice packer 
forecast a price of $4.00 per doz. for 46 
oz. orange juice shortly due to the scar- 
city and the high prices asked for the 
fresh fruit. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Some Texas 
canners are offering unsweetened at 
$1.50 for 2s, natural juice and $3.50 for 
46 oz. The demand was reported as 
broad as Florida canners are unable to 
offer unsweetened varieties. However, 
quite a few canners have withdrawn 
from the market due to the scarcity of 
fresh fruit offers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Convention Reports Indicate Little Likeli- 
hood Of Price Declines—Salmon Firm With 
Inventories At Low Point — Continuing 
Strength In Citrus—Fair Activity In Green 
Beans — Beets Get Good Inquiry — Fruits 
Quiet With Some Business—Tomatoes Firm, 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Feb. 3, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business is going 
along in pretty good shape in Chicago 
again this week, with the orders con- 
tinuing small in individual size, but fair- 
ly satisfactory so far as total business 
goes. The general situation has_ not 
changed very much with buyers having 
their inventories down to almost the van- 
ishing point on a number of major items 
and most buyers being in the market for 
a fair range of items almost constantly, 
Price levels, as a general thing, are hold- 
ing well, and apparently the convention 
produced no startling developments in 
this field. If anything, reports from 
people returning from the convention are 
tending to indicate that markets are in 
a good deal better shape than the trade 
here had thought, and that there are 
little or no prospects of sharp price de- 
clines on any item in the immediate fu- 
ture. 


SALMON—Salmon continues to move 
along rather slowly here, with prices 
holding quite firm. Tall reds are out of 
the picture, and tall cohoes have been 
getting some play here at prices ranging 
from $19.00 to $21.00 f.o.b. Coast. Tall 
pinks are selling in small volume at 
$15.50 and $16.00, depending on the qual- 
ity, with tall chums at $15.00. ‘%s reds 
are quoted at $15.00, %4’s pinks at $10.00, 
%s chums at $9.00 and %s cohoes at 
around $12.50. It is apparent that the 
inventories of salmon here are at a very 
low point, and it is also apparent that 
there is no disposition on the part of 
salmon packers to make any price cut- 
ting moves at all, and they seem confi- 
dent that the pack will clean up in very 
orderly fashion over the rest of the sea- 
son. 


CITRUS JUICES—Citrus juices con- 
tinue to sell in fair volume here, without 
very much change in the price levels. 
The only adjustment of any importance 
is the fact that grapefruit juice appears 
to have assumed its more usual place in 
the lineup compared to orange juice and 
blended juice, but the market continues 
quite strong. Orange juice is reportedly 
quoted around $3.70, with blended juice 
at around $3.65 and grapefruit juice at 
around $3.60. The prices will vary by 
5 or 10 cents from packer to packer, but 
they appear to be right in this bracket. 
All the prospects are for continuing 
strength in this picture, from all indica- 
tions received up to here. 
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MARKET NEWS 


GREEN BEANS—There js a fair ac- 
tivity in green beans here recently, with 
most of the volume consisting of stand- 
ard and extra standard beans from the 
Southern packing areas. No. 2 standard 
cut green beans are currently selling at 
about $1.15 f.o.b. factory, with No. 2 
extra standards at around $1.30, both of 
these being out of Southern districts. 
Wisconsin has offerings on pretty much 


_the full line of beans, with fancy 4 cuts 


quoted around $1.90 and standard cuts 
at around $1.25. Fancy 3 sv. whole beans 
ave currently offered at about $2.50. 
Most of the movement, of course, is in 
the cheaper varieties and buyers are 
steering pretty much away from fancy 
beans. However, there does not appear 
to be any basis for an expectation of 
price declines in these items as the sup- 
ply is not heavy. There is a small busi- 
ness in wax beans, but the volume is 
nothing to get excited about, and extra 
standard 4 sv. cut wax in No. 2 tins is 
selling at around $1.35, while fancy 2 sv. 
whole wax is quoted at around $2.60. 


BEETS—There is a fair inquiry in 
the market on beets recently, and, so 
far as can be determined, the supplies 
available are reasonably short. No. 2 
diced beets are quoted at around $1.10, 
with No. 2 sliced at $1.20, 15/over whole 
beets at $1.65, with 20/over whole beets 
at $1.80. These prices seem satisfactory 


’ to the trade and the movement has been 


fairly steady. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The Cali- 
fornia fruit market has been reasonably 
quiet, with some business going on, but 
very few orders of any individual size. 
There is of course a good deal of inquiry 
for No. 10 solid pack pie peaches and 
apricots which are apparently completely 
sold out in first hands, but there is a 
little trading going on in second hands 
at prices ranging up as high as $8.25. 
No. 2% choice clings are still quoted at 
around $1.90, with standards around 
$1.80, with variations of about 5 cents a 
dozen in some directions. No. 2% fruit 
cocktail is still quoted at $2.80 for choice, 
while 8 oz. choice is going at $1.02% 
and No. 1 tall choice at $1.67%. No. 10 
choice cocktail is quoted at $10.20 and 
the supplies are reasonably limited. 
Apricots are rather thoroughly cleaned 
up and there are a number of items 
which are apparently unobtainable at 
this time. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — The tomato market continues 
rather firm, with No. 2 standards quoted 
at around $1.25 factory and extra stand- 
ard at around $1.40. No, 10 standards 
are offered at $6.25 and No. 10 extra 
standards at around $7.25 both f.o.b. fac- 
tory. 46 oz. fancy tomato juice is quoted 
in a rather wide range of prices, running 
from $2.00 to $2.25, with the quality 
varying directly in accordance with the 
price. There has been a fair business 
on tomato juice in the last week or so. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Warm Weather Brings Out Shrimp And 
Crabs—Oyster Production Increased—New 
Mexican Fisheries Law. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 2, 1950 


SHRIMP—We’ve had Indian Summer 
weather in this section for over a month 
and in the past two weeks we’ve had 
maximum temperatures of 77 and 78 de- 
grees which may be classed as mild sum- 
mer weather, so shrimp and crabs that 
are hot weather crustaceans are show- 
ing up in good quantities and produc- 
tion of shrimp increased 1,463 barrels 
last week over the previous week, but 
the canneries only received 709 barrels, 
because those in operation are busy can- 
ning oysters. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing January 27, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,131 barrels, including 378 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 702 barrels, includ- 
ing 331 barrels for canning; Alabama 67 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 82 bar- 
rels; and Texas 2,531 barrels making a 
total of 5,513 barrels as compared with 
4,050 barrels landed the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 86,030 pounds and were 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


“ortsmouth 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply. 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


*lanters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 


ROBINS STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Manufacturers 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & C€O., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


of 
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approximately 1,484,270 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 432,620 pounds less than 
one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana reported 
that 1,587 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending January 
21, 1950 which brought the pack for the 
season for Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama to 560,383 standard cases as 
compared with 507,072 standard cases 
having been packed during the same 
period last season. 


The price of canned shrimp in 5 ounce 
tins is $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen for small; 
$4.10 to $4.35 for medium; $4.50 to $4.75 
for large and $4.80 to $5.00 for jumbo, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters in- 
creased 8,450 barrels last week over the 
previous week, as 29,381 barrels were 
produced last week and 20,931 barrels 
the previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 26,128 bar- 
rels last week and 17,379 barrels the 
previous week, or an increase of 8,749 
barrels. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing January 27, 1950 were: Louisiana 
17,189 barrels, including 15,223 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 4,905 barrels, 
all for canning; Alabama 6,398 barrels, 
including 6,000 barrels for canning; 
Florida (Apalachicola) - 364 barrels and 
Texas 525 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi reported that 8,191 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending January 21, 
1950, which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 15,9438 cases. 

The price of canned oysters in 4% 
ounce tins is $4.15 per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


TO INCREASE CATSUP 
PRODUCTION 


On account of the reception of their 
Fancy and Extra Fancy Grades of To- 
mato Catsup in the Mid-West Food Pack- 
ers of Indiana have arranged to increase 
their 1950 Pack at least 100 per cent 
and they have increased their sales de- 
partment by appointing the following 
Brokers as additional Sales Agents: 


Bernard McCulla, Ine., Boston and 
Providence; Abercrombie and _ Logan, 
Buffalo, New York; Irvin McCauley & 
Son, Altoona, Pennsylvania; W. L. 
Walker, Erie, Pennsylvania; Reading 
Brokerage Co., Reading, Pennsylvania; 
Milton L. Knowlton Co., Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Jamerson Brokerage Co., Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; Cockerill Broker- 
age Co., Charleston, West Virginia; 
Mayer and Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Philip J. Laraway Co., Syracuse, New 
York; Pavey & Co., Springfield and 
Quincy, Illinois. 
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1949 PACK OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by National Canners Association Division of Statistics 


(a) Included in Other States 


1948 Pack 1949 Pack 

Green Wax Green Wax 
Maine, Vermont & Mass. .......cccccssssssesseesseeees 81,940 407,615 207,149 416,751 
New York 1,104,634 962,285 1,535,264 778,608 
Maryland B Delaware 2,753,958 116,747 3,224,684 93,129 
Pennsylvania ....... 157,691 132,042 372,935 151,286 
Michigan 385,281 108,950 603,885 272,243 
840,332 348,242 1,211,616 499,154 
Arkanens, Missouri & 1,432,483 148,389 2,052,337 22,948 
Colorado 141,886 78,707 389,423 104,997 

Utah & Idaho .... 79,540 (a) 176,763 (a) 

Washington ........ 484,745 (a) 459,720 (a) 

2,179,184 (a) 3,250,100 (a) 
Other States ...... 753,405 88,235 941,585 80,501 
Total . 11,746,993 2,386,212 16,883,238 2,419,617 


The above report of the 1949 pack of green and wax beans is a summary of all canners 
known to have packed beans in 1949, together with estimates for 15 canners not reporting. In 
terms of actual cases, the 1949 bean pack totaled 19,302,855. 
24/2’s is green beans 18,149,000, wax beans, 2,498,000, total green and wax beans, 20,647,000. 


The 1949 pack, on the basis of 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1950—Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—42nd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—25th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Association of 
York State Canners, Jordan Hall, Gen- 
eva Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 13-14, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 15-17, 1950—Annual In- 
diana Canners & Fieldmen’s School, Pur- 
due University, Union Building, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 16-17, 1950—38rd Annual 
Short Course for Canners’ Field Men, 
University of Minnesota and Minnesota 
Canners Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 27-28, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Virginia Canners Associa- 
tion, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
ef California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Canners 
School, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-138, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 
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THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


(Continued from page 10) 


processing is so important an _ out- 
let for fruits and vegetables and the 
canner is responsible for what he ships 
in interstate commerce. As might be 
expected, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has asked the canners to present 
for the record whatever data they may 
have on these questions and particularly 
on the possibilities of removing residues 
during processing. 


All in all, these Food and Drug hear- 
ings have come to be an inescapably 
important part of the Association’s 
work, jointly participated in by its Lab- 
oratories, Raw Products Bureau, and its 
Counsel. In a sense, the job of cooper- 
ating in formulating these Food and 
Drug regulations—in using the statutory 
procedure to obtain sound protection both 
for the consumer and the industry—has 
come to be an essential overhead item for 
the industry. 

It is an area where cooperative activ- 
ity through the Association is not only 
feasible but highly productive. As some- 
one said in another connection—please 
give us the tools so that we can do the 
job. Make available to the Association 
whatever information you have. En- 
courage your technologists not only to 
follow what is going on but to partici- 
pate in this important work. Ways and 
means of doing so are to be considered 

tomorrow afternoon. 


As Commissioner Mason has stated, 
we now have a “Federal Trade Commis- 
sion With a New Look.” We have two 
new Commissioners—Mead and Carson 
—and there is still one vacancy. 


The Commission is considerably re- 
vitalized. It is re-hearing all pending 
cases on the troublesome question of 
what constitutes a brokerage payment to 
a buying organization, be it a voluntary 
or a cooperative. Indeed, on this point 
proposals to change the law are being 
discussed. The Commission is conduct- 
ing a wide campaign against exclusive 
dealing and requirements contracts. It 
is still wrestling with the confusion 
about delivered price selling, freight ab- 
sorption and the meeting of competition. 
Pending before it is a proposal to com- 
promise the Steel case—to permit some 
degree of freight equalization in that in- 
dustry whose pricing practices indirectly 
but vitally concern the canning industry. 


I wish I could tell you that what I 
called last year “Crystal Clear Confu- 
sion” about freight equalization and 
meeting competition has been dissipated. 


The O’Mahoney bill designed to clarify 
some of this confusion has had rough 
sledding in Congress. Just one week ago 
the Senate sent back to conference the 
compromise conference report which had 
been so vigorously debated. In the mean- 
time, absent clarifying legislation, I still 
hope that the Trade Commission will not 
consider the competitive absorption of 


freight by an individual canner—a re- 
duced factory price necessarily given to 
meet competition —as violative of any 
law. 


Before I leave the Trade Commission 
I should mention the Trade Practice 
Conference which will be held beginning 
February 3 in Washington. You may 
remember that back in 1932 the Com- 
mission issued revised Trade Practice 
Conference Rules for the grocery indus- 
try. These have not been revised since 
the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936. It is 
now proposed that new tradé practice 
rules be formulated for the entire gro- 
cery industry, covering $32,000,000,000 
of sales, 600,000 retailers, 6,000 whole- 
salers, and more than 50,000 grocery 
manufacturers. 


In general, the proposed rules cover 
what is now embraced in the Patman Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Yet there are many who think that the 
present Trade Commission may go fur- 
ther and attempt to interpret in detail 
and clarify what are the limits of price 
discrimination, advertising allowances, 
and other practices. 


FEDERAL COURTS 


. Under our constitutional system, 
however, whatever these administrative 
agencies do can usually be reviewed by 
the Federal courts. Often in the past I 
have stressed that this is the third—and 
a vastly important—branch of our gov- 
ernment. 


ALL KINDS 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


| WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 


TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY. 
.WESTMINSTER MD 
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Federal judges are appointed for life. 
In addition to having already named 
four Supreme Court Justices, President 
Truman toward the end of 1949 nomi- 
nated 23 Federal District and Circuit 


Court Judges. By 1952, he will have 
named a large part of the federal bench, 
and few indeed will be the federal judges 
not appointed by either Roosevelt or 
Truman. 

Among the most important kind of 
cases with which the Federal courts deal 
are antitrust actions. At the beginning 
of November over 125 cases involving 
government charges of antitrust viola- 
tion were pending before the courts. 
What appears to be going on is this: In 
a series of decisions interpreting the an- 
titrust laws, the Federal courts are 
working a substantial judicial revision 
of American selling methods. You are 
by now familiar with the impact of the 
famous Cement case of 1948. 

Last June the Supreme Court handed 
down a sweeping, and many think en- 
tirely novel, interpretation of the Clay- 
ton Act. This will have far-reaching 
ripples of effect upon pricing, price dis- 
crimination, and the buying of one com- 
company’s assets by another. 

In a 5-to-4 decision the Court struck 
down the gasoline distribution system of 
Standard Oil of California. It did not 
do so because Standard was a monopoly. 
It wasn’t. Its dealers’ contracts covered 
only 7 percent of the local business and 
16 percent of the independent gasoline 
dealers. 

The Court held that under the Clayton 
Act any arrangement for exclusive deal- 
ing, where the dealer agreed to buy and 
resell only Standard gasoline, would be 
considered “to substantially lessen com- 
petition” if any not insignificant volume 
of business was covered. More impor- 
tant, it went further: It said that if the 
amount of business involved was enough, 
the seller would not be permitted to show 
the actual economic effect of his selling 
methods. In short, the Court concluded 
that the antitrust laws could operate on 
a bare inference of illegality alone. 

What results is a kind of vending ma- 
chine antitrust law. If you find any 


kind of restrictive contract involving a 
not insignificant amount of business, the 
government can take this coin, insert it 
in the legal vending machine, and get a 
decree of invalidity. The effect of this 
decision will be wide-sweeping upon ter- 
ritorial dealers and upon all of the ar- 
rangements between a manufacturer and 
his distributors. 

In pending cases against two of the 
largest can manufacturers, the Califor- 
nia Federal Court has held that require- 
ments contracts for purchasing contain- 
ers which run for more than a year vio- 
late the antitrust laws and that the 
practices of can manufacturers in leas- 
ing closing machines at less than a rental 
which returns a full profit is also illegal. 
These decisions can be expected to have 
an important impact upon the methods 
by which this industry purchases its cans. 


Pending before the Supreme Court at 
this moment, and argued last month, is 
another Standard Oil case involving the 
Indiana Company. This raises the basic 
question whether a seller can reduce his 
price to particular customers in order to 
meet competition in good faith. The 
Commission argues that there is no abso- 
lute right to meet competition and that 
a seller may do so only where competi- 
tion is not injured. This adds up per- 
haps to saying that the right exists 
where the Trade Commission will recog- 
nize it. 

Most of you, I expect, have been fol- 
lowing the discussions of the A&P case. 
Its resolution will raise searching ques- 
tions as to how far a distributor or re- 
tailer may integrate in the direction of 
owning processing plants—and logically, 
how far a processor may integrate into 
the field of distribution. 

It is not entirely unlikely that the fu- 
ture will see federal courts dealing under 
the antitrust laws with issues of monop- 
oly involving labor unions. 


Finally, the federal courts decided on 
constitutional questions. In this field 
they determine issues such as these in- 
volved in the pending cases about the 
validity of the sweeping regulations of 
the citrus canning industry imposed by 
the Florida Citrus Code of 1949.... 


HUNT MOVES OFFICES 


The executive offices of Hunt Foods, 
Inc. in Los Angeles, and general sales, 
accounting; shipping and administrating 
departments at Fullerton, will be moved 
to the company’s Hayward, California 
plant before June 1. Primary purpose 
behind the move is to consolidate opera- 
tions in the Bay area, which is the center 
of the canned and dried foods industry. 
As a result of the move the Los Angeles 
office will be closed. Offices necessary for 
the operation of the plant will be re- 
tained at Fullerton. 


PROESCH JOINS CRANBERRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Lawrence E. Proesch, formerly Man- 
ager of Sales Testing for Lever Broth- 
ers, has been appointed Manager of 
Sales Promotion for the National Cran- 
berry Association at Hanson, Massachu- 
setts, where in addition to directing the 
Association’s cooperative program to 
stimulate spring and summer sales of 
“Ocean Spray’ products, he will also 
be in charge of the promotion of the 
newly introduced frozen cranberry juice. 


GREETINGS TO THE 1950 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 
(Continued from page 7) 


loss occasioned by my absence, buck up 
and be of good cheer! Continue to cling 
to that inexplicable and abiding opti- 
mism which characterizes the canner and 
lures him into believing that things can’t 
be this bad always and hoping next year 
will be better. 

Also, sometime during the session or 
more appropriately at the close of a ses- 
sion—at the cocktail hour perhaps—give 
a passing thought to an unfortunate, 
lonely, out-going President held by the 
fell clutch of circumstances out here in 
wintry Minnesota to grieve by himself 
not to be with you. 

So, au revoir but not good bye— 


PREVENTION OF INSECT CONTAMINATION OF 
CANNED TOMATOES 


(Continued from page 6) 


contain insects, particularly where this operation is placed 
In any event it is a sorter’s job to 
remove all cull stock before it reaches the final stage in the 
It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the trimmers should be trained to detect sus- 
picious fruit and to trim deeply when it is found. 
8—Deliveries of raw stock should be timed so that there will 
The rapidity with which 
the eggs of the vinegar fly develop makes the carryover 
of raw stock vulnerable to larvae adulteration. 
ence of the fly eggs, too, is considered as insect fragments 
which must be removed by the sorting and washing 


on a piece work basis. 


the preparation operation. 


be no holding over in the yards. 


operation. 


9—Since the presence of insects in the canned product ren- 
ders it unfit for food, it is advisable to code every 500 
cases in order that segregation of libelled lots may be 


consummated. Several thousand cases bearing the same 


code may represent a number of lots that were packed 
from good deliveries of raw stock, as well as a few lots 


are involved. 


The pres- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


packed from poorer quality fruit. 

10—Questionable fruit may be tested for the presence of larvae 
by agitating the suspected areas in a black bottom pan con- 
taining about % inch of water. 
be released by the action of the water and will sink to the 
bottom of the pan where they can be seen by the naked eye. 
Testing of the canned product is, however, more arduous 
and requires special equipment particularly where fly eggs 


Some of the larvae will 


In conclusion, it is the opinion. of the writers that the presence 
of insect fragments in canned tomatoes such as larvae and fly 
eggs represent a major problem of the industry. Seasonal vari- 
ation in the degree of insect infestation and disease calls for 
constant vigilance in the canning of tomatoes. 
announced federal tolerance for either larvae or fly eggs. 
up to the industry to prevent such adulteration from entering 
and becoming a part of the finished product. 


There is no 
It is 


Pu 
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